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ART AND PROGRESS 



notes in pen and ink, pencil and water 
color are decidedly worth notice. The 
large paintings of the East do not have 
such an increase of interest as of size, 
and for that reason, perhaps, seem a 
little bulky. In these pictures a sensi- 
tiveness to the atmosphere of the eastern 
countries is well expressed, by light, 
color and form, in numberless subtle 
ways which tell immensely in the whole 
effect. They have little modeling, trust- 
ing to the display of light and a certain 
richness of design for their character. 

Some fifty etchings, of which many are 
drawings of women, the rest of various 
subjects, show a delightful spontaneity — 
impressions of a moment, drawn with 
the exquisite grace of a master. They 
remind one that many of the great art- 
ists, as Corot and Rembrandt, have 
turned with pleasure to etching as a 
medium of expression. 

Gabriel Mourey in his book on Bes- 
nard says in connection with his paint- 
ing, "I speak particularly of his thought 



and emotion for, in the eyes of one who 
knows how to see and understand, the 
whole combination of color, the harmony 
of lines, correspond to and represent a 
thought, an emotion, of the artist, capable 
of being understood and experienced 
again in the mind of another. " 

This is the first exhibition of the work 
of M. Besnard that has ever been held 
outside of France. As a result he is lit- 
tle known in America as compared with 
his wide fame abroad, where he is en- 
thusiastically received as the greatest 
living mural painter in France. His is 
a lasting fame, to grow with time, not 
to stop with his age as is the fate of 
lesser painters. Does not every one seek 
to be familiar with the really great 
achievements of the time in which he 
lives, those that will be representative 
in the future? It is for this reason that 
this exhibition is of such great import- 
ance and value to all who see it. It is 
to be shown later in Buffalo, Chicago 
and perhaps other cities. 



THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY'S 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 



THE one hundred and eighth annual 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts opened on Febru- 
ary 8th and will close on the 30th of 
March. It comprises 480 paintings and 
193 works in sculpture, representing 
four hundred and ten artists. The aver- 
age of merit is high, but it must be con- 
fessed that there are no very important 
works — that is, none which may be re- 
garded as epoch marking. 

The prize awards were as follows: 
The Walter Lippincott prize to Emil 
Carlsen for a beautiful coast scene en- 
titled "Summer Clouds*' — a picture of 
a summer sky seen above a sandy beach 



and the open sea; the Mary Smith prize 
was awarded to Alice Kent Stoddard for 
a painting of a little girl seated on the 
floor cutting out paper dolls; the Jennie 
Sesnan gold medal went to George Bel- 
lows for his virile painting "Men of the 
Docks," and the Carol H. Beck gold 
medal was awarded J. Alden Weir for 
a characteristically accomplished figure 
painting entitled "The Black Hat." To 
Charles Grafly was awarded the George 
D. Widener memorial medal founded by 
the Pennsylvania Academy in 1912. 

In this exhibition, as in the exhibition 
held earlier in the winter in the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington, the stronger 



SUMMER CLOUDS 



EMIL CARLSEX 



AWARDED THE WALTER LIPIMNCOIT PRIZE 



showing was made by the younger men 
and women rather than by those whose 
reputations had long been established. 
This may be reckoned as a sign of health 
provided it does not, on the one hand, 
signify over-ripeness or retrogression. 

There are some notable portraits — 
that, for example, of Frank Duveneck by 
Joseph DeCamp, or Cecilia Beaux's por- 
trait of Clement B. Newbold, Esq., or 
Robert Vonnoh's of Dr. W. W. Keen, 
or, indeed, Benjamin D. Kopman's por- 
trait of a young man. 

Three of Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones's 
clever canvases are shown, one of which, 
"Shop Girls/' is lent by the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Among the landscape paint- 
ers are many of note — too many, in fact, 
to permit individual mention, but taken 
all in all there is less pure landscape 
shown to-day than formerly. 



The sculpture is as usual a specially 
interesting feature of this exhibition. 
Charles Grafly's bust of the late Thomas 
P. Anshutz upholds this sculptor's envi- 
able reputation, and Albin Polasek's bust 
of the late F. D. Millet has also extraor- 
dinary merit. The latter has been pur- 
chased by the Pennsylvania Academy. 
Of great impressiveness and unmeasured 
significance is a half figure by Grace H. 
Turnbull, of Baltimore, entitled and dis- 
tinctly typifying "The Mother." Anna 
V. Hyatt's "Elephants Fighting" has 
much power, and Edith Woodman Bur- 
rough's girlish figure "At the Thresh- 
old" possesses both chastity and charm. 
Experiments in coloring with flesh-like 
tints on plaster casts or marble have 
been tried by several of the sculptors 
exhibiting, but not with altogether felici- 
tous result. 



